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THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 
Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 

2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 


affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


3. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings, 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
Withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid, 

5, That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 

6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 

7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. 
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Recent Wonders of Sound.—y Continued from page 20.) 
By W. HL. Presce. 


E have now to talk about the character 

of sound, We have seen how it is 
produced. We have seen how it is trans- 
mitted and how received. Here is a box 
which I will shake, and you hear a sound, 
which, I daresay, many of you will think repre- 
sents that familiar sound of your money box, 
but it is caused by nails. Here is a box 
containing a different arrangement to nails, 
and you will recognise it as an accordeon, from 
which I can draw forth sound in the shape of 
music, though I am not player enough to give 
youatune. Another sound, pleasant to the 
ear, may be produced (as you see I now do) 
by ringing glasses on your dessert-table ; you 
can take your finger-glass and just rub it 
round the edge, and a very sweet sound is at 
once heard. I have myself seen a man in the 


street playing on an arrangement of glasses in 
this manner with the most beautiful effect. 
From these illustrations we see, therefore, that 
sound can be divided into noise and music. 
But music itself possesses very distinct and 
separate qualities, and I want particularly to 
impress upon you these different qualities of 


sound, because upon them depends your 
knowledge of the instruments that [ am going 
to bring before you. 

First of all, the difference in “ pitch” of a 
note is produced by the number of times that 
the molecules hit the ear in a given time. 
Here I have a tuning fork, which is so con- 
structed that it wags backwards and forwards 
256 times every second, and consequently it 
sets the molecules of the air in motion between 
it and you, and you get a beat on the drum of 
your ear 256 times every second, and these 
beats represent the sound known as “do.” 
Here is another tuning fork representing “mi,” 
which beats 3z0 times every second. Here is 
“sol,” which will disturb the drum of your ear 
very fiercely 384 times a second. Here is our 
friend “do” an octave higher, that hits you 
512 times a second. In order to shew you 
a little more clearly that these effects are 
produced, we have here a disc that has a'series 
of holes pierced through it, and Ihave an 
india-rubber tube through which I can blow, 
but blow as | will, you do not hear any sound. 
If I allow my breath, as it makes its exit 
through the tube, to pass through the holes in 
the disc, as it revolves, my breath is broken 
up into a series of pulsations or blows, so that 
agaip you get your ears hit with the proper 
number and rate to produce notes. [The disc 
ws known as the syren, and the “scale” was 








played once or twice both slowly and rapidly 
upon it.] 

Here is a little contrivance in which, instead 
of exerting my own lungs, I can bring an arti- 
ficial pair of bellows into play, the air from 
which causes a little disc to rotate, and the 
higher the speed at which this disc rotates (by 
continuing the pressure of the bellows) the 
higher the pitch ; and by pressing the bellows 
slower and slower the note becomes lower. 
Here is another instrument that shows you the 
same effect as the one just exhibited, and I 
want you to thoroughly understand this fact, 
because it lies at the root of all our micro- 
phones and telephones, and therefore it is an 
essential thing that you should grasp and see 
for yourselves, with your own eyes, not merely 
the eyes of your body, but the eyes of your 
mind, these wonderful things that take place 
to produce sound. ‘This is simply a little iron 
disc which I bring into contact with the edge 
of a toothed wheel. When the wheel is turned 
you hear sound produced. As the velocity is 
increased, the pitch of the sound is higher and 
higher, till you hear a perfect shriek, then on 
the speed coming down the pitch becomes 
lower. You will understand by these illustra- 
tions that the pitch of a note depends upon 
the number of times the drum ofy our ear is hit 
by the molecules of air. But I can do more, 
I can almost make you see the sound. Here 
is an instrument that is called a phonoscope, 
and it is the invention of a gentleman named 
Edmunds. Here we have a glass tube that 
has been exhausted of air and supplied with 
gas, We send through that tube currents of 
electricity, and Mr. Ladd will sing, cough, 
laugh, etc., and you see a flash of light in 
the tube for every note. This is an ocular 
demonstration of the fact that every vibration 
of the disc produces the effect that leads to 
sound. 

It is worth noticing that the lowest note 
which can be heard by the human ear is pro- 
duced by vibrations of 16 to the second— 
the highest is produced by 38,000 vibrations 
per second; so that the human ear has a 
limit between 16 blows per second and 38,000 
blows or vibrations per second, But the 
human voice itself is only capable of producing 
vibrations between 65 per second and 1,044 
per second, and the highest double C of some 
of our chief sopranos only means a little more 
than a thousand vibrations per second. But 
yet the ear can detect sounds higher than that 
of the highest voice. There are some cars 
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that can hear the bat’s cry; there are some | 
that cannot. 

There is a very interesting enquiry being 
carried on just now by Sir John Lubbock, on 
the habits and manners of ants, and that 
gentleman has shown beyond question that 
ants have a mode of communicating their 
ideas to each other. An ant strolling about 
may come across a piece of meat, and he will 


ibe got out of it. 


The next point connected with sound that I 
want to call your attention to is its quality. 
You are all acquainted with the extremely 
beautiful musical instrument in my hand. 
Perhaps some of you may think it is an 
expensive flute, but, between ourselves, I am 
bound to tell you that I paid a penny for it, 
and, though modest in price, good music may 
Here is another musical 


hurry back and say something to the first chap | instrument—a fiddle, and, if I were Paganini, 
he meets, and they will go together to the | or one of those three fellows who played before 
meat and will carry it to their nest. ‘The | “Old King Cole,” I could give you some good 
results of Sir John Lubbock’s watching of the music, but as it is the first time I have handled 
habits of these little fellows are most w: nder-| a fiddle, I will only just touch it that you may 
ful. We are quite sure they talk, or have| hear the kind of sound it produces. I am 
some mode of conveying their ideas, but if it | playing the note C on this fiddle. 1 now take 
is by sound the number of vibrations are so | the whistle and blow the note C, and so on, [ 
excessive that the human ear cannot detect | 


them. The microphone, and all kinds ol | 
contrivances, have been tried to ascertain if | 


may go through all the musical instruments— 
cornet, clarionet, accordeon, Jew’s-harp, etc. 
—and sound C, and although each instrument 


they converse, but, so far, it has all been of | will strike your ears exactly the same number 
nouse. We have even gone so far as to make | of times per second to produce the note C, 
a special little instrument that will vibrate | nevertheless, the notes differ very much in the 
nearly 200,000 times a second, but still the | particular form that distinguishes one instrument 
little rascals have defied the investigation. | from the other. ‘This quality is due not to the 
There is yet a hope that, by perseverance and | number of times that your ear is struck, not to 
observation with special instruments, Sir John ' the strength of the blow, but to the form in 
may one day find them out, even if not be, which it is struck. Here is a litle instrument 
able to convey their ideas to us, | by which I hope to show you what I mean. 
The first fact that I brought to your notice | It is a spring, with a silver bead on the top. 
is that sound varies in- pitch, The second ‘The silver bead reflects, as you see, a spot of 
quality in which it varies is, that of ioudness,! light. You will see that when I move the 
and loudness is produced either by the bead straight up anc down, or to and fro side- 
increase of amplitude that is given to the ways, a line of light only is reflected, but 
motion of these molecules, or by the quantity | when I vibrate it and move it towards you, 
of air that we throw in motion. For instance, | the most beautiful waves are reflected. ‘The 
if I take a small tuning fork and hold it up in! human voice is one of the finest musical 
the air, you do not hear, but if J take a longer! voices ever constructed ; in it you have all the 
fork, you perhaps hear it because its vibra-: beautiful tones of music, But you never find 
tions are greater, and it causes a greater; two voices sound alike; you never hear 4 man 
amplitude, or spreading out, of the waves of! speak twice in exactly the same way; and the 
air. But if I take a little contrivance I have | result is that the human voice uitlers very 
here to increase the quantity of air thrown in| much more than any other form of apparatus, 
motion, yoncanhear, This is done by placing | but it does so simply because of the coustruc- 
the tuning fork on a small piece of wood, | tion of the mouth, the size of the tongue, the 
extending from the apex of a paper cone. So | formation of the teeth, and the way in which 
if 1 take a larger surface, a larger paper cone, ‘one breathes at the time air is taken into the 
there is a larger sound, as you can hear. If [| lungs. Any slight difference of these things 
take a still larger fork, and hit it upon the | varies the form of the air when it passes trom 
table, and hold it in the air, you hear the|the mouth of the speaker to the ear of the 
sound without the aid of a magnifier, as I may listener. I will illustrate this by my Jew's- 
term it; there is a considerable difference in harp. If I place the harp in my mouth, and 
loudness of the tone, owing to the greater: shape my mouth for the sound “O” to be 
quantity of the air that is thrown into motion. | given out, on striking the harp you hear that 
We can also increase the loudness by taking sound given; if I alter the shape oi my mouth, 
# conical shaped roll, and speaking into it “ A” is given, and so on. 
at the smailer end. It is by taking advantage | 
of this fact, that the elegant and scientific | 
apparatus, known as a speaking trumpet, has | 
been utilized for carrying orders to different 
parts of a ship. 





The rehearsal for the Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace will take place June 18, 21, 23, and a5, Sir 
Michael Costa conducts, and the Sacred Harmonie 
| Society has undertaken the musical arrangemeiits, 
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The Management of Voluntary Choirs.—( Continued from page 3.) 


By C. J. 


ETTER still than chants for the canticles, 

with such choirs, would be the adoption 

ot easy unison services, which, being written 
with the intention of Leing sung in octaves, 
would of course be open to no such objection. 
A step still further forward would be the adop- 
tion of two-part music written especially tor 
such choirs, in which the men could take the 
lower (say a short baritone compass ftom D to 
D, in which low basses and high tenors could 
equally join), and the women and boys the 
upper part. The stock of such church music 
is, I believe, unfortunately very small; but if 
such a practice was adopted in places where 
thetimpossibility of getting anything approach- 
ing a decent balance of four parts exists, a 


demand for music of that type would be | 


created, and I feel certain that the demand 
would create the supply. 

1 believe the Rev. Powell Metcalfe is the 
only person who has seriously turned his 
attention to the opening in this direction, and 
he, besides inducing Dr. Macfarren to write a 





few anthems (which to exactly suit the purpose | 


should be a little more simple), has edited or 
arranged a few pieces in two parts for church 
use. The voluntary choirs in the suburbs oi 
the metropolis and in the larger towns of the 
provinces are generally of a more advanced 
type than those to which I have been drawing 
your attention, in so far, at least, as that the 
four parts are completely rendered, though in 
a more or less equally balanced manner. 
These are, therefore, competent not only to 
render psalmody in a proper manner, but 
algo to sing those settings of tie Canticles 
commonly known as Services, as well as 
anthems of a more or less elaborate kind. 
In some churches where choirs of such a 
stamp exist, services and anthems are ex- 
cluded, because perhaps the clergyman or 
congregation hold what is sometimes .termed 
Low Church opinions,‘ and exclude everything 
from their services that would over-step the 
boundary of a chant ‘or hymn-tune. With 
sucii restrictions to battle against there is 
always a great difficulty in maintaining the 
interest in a voluntary choir, for the members 
get so tired of ihe everlasting practice of 
nothing but psalmody that it is almost 
impossible to get them to rehearsals for that 
purpose alone. Especially is this the case if 
they are Capable of Going more important 
pieces. To ciuoimmasiers who: have, 1. would 
alot say, the oiislortune to: be tied’ down 
lo such unmusicd churches, I would say 








| 











Frost 


endeavour to get influence enough to bear 
upon the powers that be to sanction an 
anthem at least on four of the chief festivals 
during the yeai, or as a regular thing upon 
the first Sunday in every other month. If 
you succeeded ia gaining your object, the 
increased interest the members would take in 
your rehearsals would be found incalculable. 
The anthems selected for the purpose should 
be as simple as possible, those of several 
movements, or those containing solos, being 
carefully avoided. Failing this I should 
recommend the practice of such works, even 
though they are not to be used in Service, 
for a similar interest would thus be procured, 
thouzh cnly to a partial extent, 

Paid choirs have an inestimable advantage 
over voluntary choirs, in that the choirmaster 
at Once gets under his control a much greater 
degree of efficiency individually, and con- 
sequently collectively. On the other hand, as 
the object ot the paid chorister is his remunera- 
lion, the voluntary choir gains a corresponding 
advantage in the fact that its members have a 
higher object as an incentive to their energies, 
viz., that of their love of the art, or else their 
desire to be of service in the house of God. 
‘The result of this is, that they frequently work 
with much more earnestness of purpose, and 
have the welfare of the choir thoroughly at 
heart. ‘The difficulty of sustaining this interest 
conunuously, is one of the great drawbacks 
against which directors of voluntary choirs 
have to battle, and is, therefore, one upon 
which I am desirous of offering a few 
remarks. Of course, the Circumstances in 
which church choirs are placed differ in many 
respects, and my remarks must scarcely be 
taken exactiy in the light of laws of universal 
application, but rather as hints or suggestions 
to choirmasters, which may in a goodly 
number of cases be acted upon beneficially. 

In the first place, 1 would enlarge upon the 
advisability of treating your adult members, 
one and all, as gentlemen; for, as they all 
come voluatarily for the same good cause, the 
butler or baker is as deserving of your respect 
as their lords and masters would be if they 
were likewise 1p your choir; and great care 
should be taken that no proof or evidence 
is given that the services of one is more 
acceptable than that of another, An affluent 
member in your choir may be a ,reat acqui- 
siiion for the assistance he can afford towards 
the working expenses, and his help in this 
direction must have its full appreciation; but 
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discretion should be used not to parade this 
before the choir, by placing him on a different 
footing to the rest. 

In the second place, I would say, be 
friendly with all your choir without being 
famiiar. Give them all equally a look oi 
recognition or welcome at the practices, bu: 
maintain the respect due to you as choirmaster 
by avoiding anything approaching familiarity 
with anyone or all of them; for by failing to be 
particular in this respect you lose all control, 
and they lose all respect for you, and you find 
only too soon that your command of their 
attention has completely vanished, 

In the third place, it will be found that the 
enrolment of honorary members from the 
congregation, to supply the place of absentees, 
is a thing greatly to be desired, It places the 
choirmaster on a much more independent 
footing with regard to his inner parts, in which 
he is always more or less liable to find his 
choir weak, either thiough the inability or the 
indifference to regularity on the part of some 
member or members. Nothing tends to keep 
them up to their work more than the know- 
ledge that their place is easily filled up when 
they are absent, as they are thus brought to 
see that they are not individually indis- 
pensavle. By these means quite a stop is put 
upon that conceited member who is fond of 
stopping away to manifest the absence of his 
own conspicuous voice, and thus, as he vainly 
thinks, advertising his importance. With the 
adoption of this suggestion it is, of course, 
necessary to have a rule that sufficient notice 
of absence is given, so as to allow time for you 
to invite an honorary member to be present at 
the full rehearsal for the following Sunday; and 
to avail yourself fully of the service of such 
honorary members, you will find the necessity 
of drawing the attention of the regular mem- 
bers to the rigid observance of this rule. 

In the fourth place, create interest in your 
ranks by inducing thein to elect from amongst 
themselves honorary officers, such as treasurer 
of the choir fund, librarian, secretary, etc. 
The appointment of officers of this kind tends 
to make the transaction of choir business not 
so much the personal affair of the choirmasier 
as a matter that nearly concerns all; and these 
officers feel a sense of responsibility, and are 
each naturally «nxious to tuifil their duties 
satisfactorily, so that the successful carrying 
out of the nor details of ali necessary 
atrangeients is iwsured, ‘These officers aiso 
have the satisiaction Of teziing that they ate of 
mmMportance to the choir and the church, and 
some oO! the credit Ol your sUccess.ul services 


8 appropnaieu by cach, to thew no smail 
gtativicalion, 


taken, as they frequently are, by the choir- 
master, make his task very arduous, while 
by the other plan you interest not only three 
or four, but through them the whole of 


the members, in the working detail of your 
choir. 








In the fifth place, hold general meetings of 
the adult members on business matters in 
connection with your choir, such as the elec- 
tion of new members, the payment of the 
working expenses, etc. all of which will 
interest them much if they have a vote in the 
matter. 

In the sixth place, interest is frequently 
stimulated by sparing a place in your practices 
for something secular. You will be surprised 
at the relief this affords from the continuous 
practice of church work. 

Besides that advantage, the adoption of 
this suggestion will be the means of your 
gradually forming a collection of glees and 
part-songs, which will prove useful at the 
vicar’s annual supper, and on many other 
occasions for which you might find it impos- 
sible to get time to learn such things. 

These six suggestive remarks would, I feel 
sure, tend much to interest your members 
in the general welfare and conduct of the 
chou. 

Other influences outside of these remarks 
might also be brought to bear upon this 
subject of interesting your choir. One of 
these is the joining of some choral union, 


,which may be made the means of much 


emulation in voluntary choirs of the average 
type. 

The extra practice that the necessary 
rehearsal of the music chosen for the special 
occasion entails stimulates the interest of 
your choir as a body, for they are conscious 
of a certain dignity attaching to them, afid 
are anxious to stand well in comparison with 
the other choirs of the union. This cannot 
be productive of anything but a healthy effect, 
provided that the union is efficiently looked 
after, so as to insure a thorough tamiliarity 
with all the music to be snng on the part of 
each separate choir before the festival takes 
place. If, on the other hand, this care is not 
exercised, it will certainly be good policy to 
have but little to do with such an organ- 
ization ; for, as the members individually can 
scarcely be expected to have the discrimi- 
nation to distinguish between a slovenly and 
a careful rendering of the music where they 
are but a unit in a large mass of voices, and 
as they thus would be apt to derive as much 
salisiaction trom their assistance in one as the 








other, the resuit would certainly p.oduce a 


‘licse offices, too, u under- | detrimental effect. 
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Another of these is the importance to the 
full Sunday’s rehearsal which the vicar’s 
presence gives, provided he is a vicar of the 
tight sort, who can be induced to take an 
interest in the proper rendering of the music 
by the choir without interfering with the choir- 
master’s province of making all the arrange- 
ments. In that case he must not be like a 
clergyman that I remember, who would call 
out in the middle of a rehearsal of a tune 
such as “Old 104th,” “ Ratisbon,” “Nassau,” 
“St. Mary,” or some other old Chorale, ‘‘ Do 
not let us have that wretched tune on Sunday, 
Mr. Jones; please change it;” and who, 
aiter Mr. Jones had rehearsed the choir in 
some such modern tune as “ Matthias,” 
“St. Gabriel,” or “ Melita,” would be indis- 
creet enough to again call out, “That is 
better, there is nothing to equal the old tunes 
after all.” 

Neither must he be like another clergyman, 
who was most regular in his attendance at 
rehearsals, but who would abruptly stop the 
practice to say, “When shall we have that 
pretty chant again, Mr. Smith, the one we had 
on Sunday week, that chant you know with a 
twiddle at the end?” 

Or who, like yet another, would ask before 
the whole choir, “Mr. Brown, doesn’t it blow 
hard enough for ‘Eternal Father’ for the 
wind up after the sermon?” 

Such interruptions to the usual routine of 


minds and distract the attention of the 
members of your choir; for it will be found 


rehearsal have a tendency to unsettle the | 
| 


that with the misdirection of their thoughts 








out of the proper channel, all possibility of 
gaining their attention will be at an end. 

Of course it is within the right of any 
clergyman to makes uggestions, or to give 
expression to various wishes ; but he should 
certainly have the discretion to do so quietly, 
and not before the whole choir. Such 
experiencies as these would seem to bear 
testimony to the advisability of securing the 
absence of such vicars from the rehearsals ; 
but I think that generally these will be found 
the exception, not the rule; and that vicars 
usually are gifted with much more common 
sense than to make such exhibitions of them- 
selves ; and if so, the presence of a clergyman 
to open and close the practice with prayer, 
and to give a word of thanks and encourage- 
ment to the members for their self-denial in 
devoting their spare time to such an object, 
would always be found to exercise an in- 
fluence dec dedly for good, and to promote 
the interest which it is so desirable and 
necessary to sustain in the members of your 
choi. An additional importance, too, is 
thus given to the rehearsals, besides which 
his regular attendance may develop him into a 
useful tenor or bass, and you may also 
succeed in getting a better rendering from 
him of his intoned part of the service, which, 
as a rule, is so indifferently done ; for oppor- 
tunities of correcting faults in the connection 
between the priest’s and the choir’s part in the 
versicles and responses are thus afforded, 


| which otherwise, perhaps, would never have 
| occurred. 


[ Zo be continued. 





How Rossini wrote “ Otello.” 


As RELATED BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


[Translated from Paris /igaro.] 


OSSINI had just arrived at. Naples, 
already preceded by a great repu- 
tation. ‘The first person he met, after leaving 
his carriage, was—as might have been expec- 
ted—the Impresario of San Carlo. Barbaja 
was in front of the maestro, arms and heart 
open; and, without giving him time to advance 
a step, or speak a word, said :— 
“TI come to make you three offers, and I 
hope you will refuse no one of them.” iy 
“I will /isten to them,” replied Rossini; 
with that delicate smile that you know. 
“1 offer you my house, for yourself, and 
your attendants.” 
“T accept.” 
“TI offer you my table, for yourself, and 
your friends.” 





“T accept.” 

“I make you an offer to write, for me and 
my theatre, a new opera.” 

“T don’t accept.” 

“How? You refuse to work for me?” 

“ Neither for you—nor for anybody, I am 
not going to write any more music.” 

“You are mad, my dear sir.” 

“It is as I have the honour to assure you.” 

“And what did you come to Naples for?” 

“To eat maccaroni and sip ices, It is my 
delight.” 

“I will have ices prepared for you by my 
limonadier—who is the first of Toledo; and I 
myself will cook maccaroni for you, that will 
make your mouth water,” 

“ Diable | that becomes enticing,” 
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“But you will give me an opera in 
exchange.” 

“We will see.” 

“Take a month, two months, six months— 
all the time you desire.” 

“Say six months, then.” 

“It is understood.” 

“Let us go to supper.” 

From that evening the Barbaja palace was 
placed at the disposition of Rossini. The pro- 
prietor completely eclipsed himself; and the 
celebrated maestro was enabled to feel quite 
at home, in the strictest acceptation of the 
word, All his friends, or even simple 
acquaintances that he met in his promenades, 
he unceremoniously invited to Barbaja’s table, 
to whom Rossini dic the honours with perfect 
ease. 

As to Barbaja, faithful to the vole of cook— 
that he had imposed upon himself—he every 
day invented some new dish; opened the 
oldest bottles of wine in his cellar, and treated 
all the strangers that Rossini brought to his 
house as if they had been the best friends of 
his father. Only, toward the end of the 
repast, in a careless way, and his lips wreathed 
with smiles, he would slip—between the fruit 
and the cheese—some allusions to the forth- 
coming opera, and the brilliant success it must 
have. But whatever oratorical precaution the 
honest impresario made use of to remind his 
guest of the obligation he had contracted, 
produced no more effect than would the three 
words at the feast of Belshazzar. ‘hese 
incidental reminders by Barbaja became 
unpleasant to Rossini; and he finally politely 
requested him to withdraw in the tuture from 
the dessert ! 

Meantime the months rolled away; the 
lioreto had been long time finished; and, as 
yet, nothing signified that the composer had 
set himself at work. To dinners, succeeded 
country parties—the chase, fishing, horseback 
riding, etc. Barbaja was in a tury twenty 
times a day, and bursting with the envy ol 
eiat. He controlled himself, however; tor 
nobody had greater faith than himseif in the 
incomparable genius of Rossini. 

For five months Barbaja kept silent, with 
exemplary resignation. But the morning of 
the first day of the sixth month—seeing that 
there was no more time to lose—he drew the 
maestro aside, and held the following con- 
versation with him :— 

“Ah, my dear sir, do you know that it only 
lacks twenty-nine days jor the fixed epoch ?” 

““What epoch?” asked Rossini, with the 
surprise of a man to whom one has addressed 
an incomprehensible question, intended for 
another. 





“The 3oth of May.” 

“The 3oth of May?” 

Same pantomime. 

“Did you not promise me a new opera, to 
be produced on that date?” 

“Ah, did 1 promise?” 

“’ Tis all nonsense now to pretend astonish- 
ment,” cried the impresario—whose patience 
was at an end; “1 have awaited the utmost 
delay—counting upon your genius, and the 
extreme facility in work with which God has 
endowed you—now, it is impossible for me to 
wait longer, [ must have my opera.” 

“‘Can’t some old opera be arranged, with a 
new name ?” 

“You think that possible? and the artists 
express'y engaged to sing in a new opera?” 

“You can put them under fine.” 

** And the public ?” 

“You can close the theatre.” 

“ And the king?” 

“You can hand in your resignation.” 

“ All that is true to a certain point. But, if 
neither the artists, the public, nor the king, 
can keep me to my promise—lI have given my 
word, sir; and Domenico Barbaja has never 
failed in his word of honour.” 

“That makes a difference.” 

“Then promise me to begin to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow—impossible! I have a fishing 
party at fusaro.” 

“Very well,” said Barbaja, thrusting his 
hands in his pockets; “we'll talkk no longer 
about. 1 wilisee what part it remains for 
me to take.” 

And he left, without another wora. 

‘Twat evening Rossini ate his supper with a 
good uppetite; and doing the honours at the 
unpresano’s table, as if he had entirely for- 
gotten the discussion of the morning. In 
withdrawing, he charged his servant to awaken 
lim at daybresk, and to have the boat ready 
for Fusaro. He then went to his room, and 
slept the sicep of the just. . 

Next day, the five hundred clocks which the 
blessed city ot Naples possesses, struck twelve 
—and RKossini’s servant had not yet made an 
appearance: the sun darted his rays through 
the shutiers, Rossini awoke with a bound, 
half rose in bed, rubbed his eyes, and rang |— 
the beli-rope remained in his hand, 

Hie called through the window that looked 
into the court. Not a sound to be heard. 

He shook the door ot his room; it resisted 
all his efiorts—bein, walled up on the outside, 

Then Kovssini, returning to the window, 
began to shout for help. He had not even 
the consolation of the response of an echo, the 
Barbaja palace being the ucalest building in 
the wor'd, 
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Only one resource remained to him—to 
jump from the fourth story window. But, to 
the praise of Rossini, it must be said that he 
never for one moment thought to do that. 

After the lapse of a full hour Barbaja 
shewed his cotton cap at a window of the 
third floor. Rossini, who still stood at his 
own window, felt like flinging a tile at him. 
He contented himsel/, however, in overwhelm- 
ing him with imprecations. 

“Do you wish any thing?” sang up the 
impresario, in a wheedling tone. 

“T wish to get out of this room at once.” 

“You will get out when your opera is 
done,” 

“ But this is arbitrary imprisonment.” 

“ Arbitrary, if you like it. But I must have 
my opera.” 

“T will complain of tnis to all the artists; 
and we will see.” 

“T will put the artists under fine.” 

“T will inform the public !” 

“T will close the theatre.” 

“T will go even to the kiag!” 

“T will resign my position.” 

Rossini perceived that he was caught in his 
Own net. Also, as a clever man, he changed 
his tone and manner, and said in a calm 
voice :— 

“I accept the joke, and will not be angry. 
But may I know when I am to have my 
liberty ?” 

“When the last scene of the opera is in my 
hands,” replied Barbaja, lifting his cap. 

“ Allright. Send this evening for the over- 
ture.” 

At night Barbaja promptly received a sheet 
of music, upon which was written, in large 
letters, “Overture of Otello.” 

The salon of Barbaja was filled with musical 
celebrities at the moment when he received 
the first instalment from his prisoner. One 
of them immediately sat down to the piano, 
to decipher the new chef d’ceuvre ; and con- 
cluded that Rossini was not a man—but, like 
a god, he created without effort, and without 
work, by the sole power of the will. Barbaja 
—trendered nearly frantic with joy—tore the 
sheet from the hands of the admirers, and sent 
it to be copied. ‘The next day, he received 
another instalment, on which was written— 
“First Act of Otello.” ‘This, like the other, 
was immediately sent to the copyists, who 
performed their work with the mute passive- 
ness that Barbaja had accustomed them to. 

At the end of three days the partition of 
“Otello” had been delivered, and copied, 
The impresario could not, calmly, abide his 
happiness: he embraced Rossini; made the 
most touching and sincere excuses for the 














strategem he had employed; and begged him 
to conclude his work by attending the 
rehearsals. 

“T will go, myself, to the artists,” replied 
Rossini, lightiy, “and hear them sing their 
roles; as to the orchestra, I will hear them at 
my rooms.” 

“Very well, my dear; make your own 
arrangements. My presence is not necessary ; 
and | will admire your masterpiece at the 
general rehearsal. Yet, once again, I 
to pardon the way in which I have behaved.” 

“Not a word more of that, or I shail be 
angry.” 

“Then, at the general rehearsal.” 

“ At the general rehearsal.” 

The day of the general rehearsal finally. 
came. It was the evening prior to this famous 
30th of May, which had cost Barbaja so many 
panics. ‘The singers were at their posts; the 
musicians took their places in the orchestra. 
Rossini sat at the piano. 

A few elegant ladies, and privileged men, 
occupied the proscenium boxes. Barbaja, 
radiant and triumphant, rubbed his hands, and 
walked back and forth, whistling. The over- 
ture was first played ; wild applause shook the 
arches of San Carlo. 

Rossini arose, and bowed. 

“Bravo!” cried Barbaja, “Let us have the 
cavatina of the tenor.” 

Rossini reseated himself at the piano, 
Every body was silent. The first violinist 
raised his bow; and all re-began to play the 
overture. ‘Ihe same applauses—yet even 
more enthusiastic, if possible, broke forth at 
its conclusion. 

Rossini rose, and bowed. 

“Bravo! Bravo!” repeated Barbaja. “Now, 
let us pass to the cavatina.” 

The orchestra began, for the third time, to 
play the overture. 

“Ah, there,” cried Barbaja, exasperated ; 
“al that is delightful, But we haven’t the 
time to play that from now till to-morrow! 
Begin the cavatina.” 

But, despite the injunction of the impresario, 
the orchestra continued none the less to play 
the overture. 

Barbaja, threw himself upon the first violin- 
ist; and, taking him by the collar, shouted in 
his ear :—" Why the devil have you kept play- 
ing this for the last hour?” 

“Why!” he replied, with a phlegm that 
would have dene honour to a German; “we 
play what has been given us,” 

“ But turn over the leaves—imbeciles |” 

“We turn, and turn; and find only the 
overture |” 


“How? Only the overture!” cried the 
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impresario, paling, “It is, then, an atrocious 
mystification ?” 

Rossini rose, and bowed. 

but Barbaja had fallen motionless in an 
ann-chair. The prima donna, the tenor— 
evervbody crowded around him. For a 
moment, it was feared that he was stricken 
with apoplexy. 

Rossini—grieved that his joke had taken so 
serious a turn—approached him with real 
anxiety, 

But, at sight of him, Barbaja bounded like a 
lion, and roaring at him :—* Away from here, 
traitor—or you suffer harm !” 

“Let us see! Let us see!” said Rossini, 
smiling—“ if there be no remedy.” 

“What remedy, villain! ‘To-morrow 1s the 
day for the first representation !” 

“What if the prima donna should be 
suddenly ill?” murmured Rossini, in a low 
voice, in the impresario’s ear. 

“Impossible! She would never be willing 
to craw upon herself the vengeance and sour- 
ness of the public.” 

“You might persuade her a little to it.” 

“That would be useless. You don’t know 
Colbran.” 

“] thought you were on the best terms with 
her?” 

“ All the more reason.” 

“Will you permit me to try ?” 

“Do whatever you like. But I warn you, 
that it will be lost time.” 

“ Perbaps.” 

On the following day, the announcement 
appeared on the doors of the Saint-Charles 
that the first representation of “Otello” was 
postponed, on account of the indisposition of 
the prima donna. 

Eight days later,“ Otello” was given. 














The Human Vocal Spstem.—/ Continued from page 18.) 


Everybody to-day knows this opera. We 
have nothing to add. Eight days had been 
enough for Rossini to make Shakespeare’s 
chef d’ceuvre forgotten. 

After the fall of the curtain, Barbaja— 
weeping with emotion—-sought the maestro 
everywhere, in order to press him {® his heart. 
But Rossini, yielding doubilessly to that 
modesty which is so becoming to success, 
had hidden hitnself from the ovation of the 
crowd, 

The next day Domenico Barbaja rang for 
his prompter—who also filled the role of valet 
de chambre—and, being full of impatience, sent 
him to present to his guest the felicitations 
of the previous evening. 

The prompter appeared. 

“Go, and pray Rossini to come*down here,” 
he said, 

“Rossini is gone away,” replied the 
prompter. 

“ How ! gone away ?” 

“Left, for Bologna, at daybreak,” 

“Without a word to me?” 

“Yes, Monsieur ; he left you his adieux.” 

“Then go, and ask Colbran if she will allow 
me to call upon her.” 

“ Colbran ?” 

“Yes, Colbran! Are you deaf this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Excuse me ; but Colbran is gone.” 

“Impossible !” 

“They left in the same carriage.” 

“The wretch!..... She has left me to 
be Rossini’s mistress.” 

“ Pardon, Sir; she is his wife.” 

“Ah !—I am avenged!” said Barbaja, with 
a peculiar smile. 


Dwight’s Fournal of Music. 


By “Vox Humana.” 
1.—AJZir-apparatus. 


Y Air-apparatus we mean, all that is 
physically and mechanically necessary 
to move, regulate, supply, and conduct air for 
vocal purposes. Inthe Human Vocal System 
it is strikingly unique and perfect. We have 
the diaphragin (or midrifi) as an air-propeller 
and regulator; the two lungs as air-suppliers, 
and the bronchi and trachea as air-tubes and 
conductors. 

The air-motion produced by the action of the 
diaphragm and lungs is termed “ breathing” or 
“respiration.” The lungs, we find, have two 
respiratory motions—the one the reverse 
of the other—called “inspiration ” and 
“expiration,” and upon the proper regulation 


of these two bellows-actions of the lungs by 
the diaphragm depend primarily command of 
the vowe, purity of tone quality, and correct 
intonation. It is, therefore, of fundamental 
importance to understand and practise the 
first law of voice calisthenics, viz, Diaphragmal 
Respiration. 

All voicing is necessarily preceded by in- 
spiration and expiration. The genus /fome 
naturally vocalizes while cxhaling the breath, 
So do most animals. But it has been asked 
curiously, “Is it not possible for mankind tc 
speak and sing during inspiration as well a: 
expiration?” There is a well-known anima 
—whose good nature and burden-bearin 
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powers are much more appreciated than either 
his name or voice—who by a kind of vocal 
pons asinorum peculiar to himself, literally 
“bridges” and utilizes inspiration and expi- 
ration, whenever he chooses to raise his voice. 
The sound produced thereby has been pedan- 
tically called by the learned “vox asinorum” 
par excellence, but in common parlance is 
known as “braying.” We, however, think 
that the imitation of either the asinine or 
bovine voice by a student of scientific voice- 
culture would only tend to confirm and 
increase the guasi “‘braying” and “ bellowing” 
already so often heard instead of the “sweet 
resoundings” of the human voice. To a fine 
vocal organ the practice is ceteriorative and 
physically dangerous. Tne human voice, 
therefore, though preceded by the inhaling 
and exhaling of the breath, must be /roauced 
during expiration on’y. 

1. Jnuspiration. The drawing in of the 
breath may be done in two ways, either by the 
contracting of the muscles of the diaphragm, 
or by the up-heaving of the upper part of the 
chest, and consequent raising of the shoulders 
or clavicies. Of these two breathing modes— 
technically designated “diaphragmal or ab- 
dominal” and “clavicular” respiration—the 
diaphragmal is at once the more natural, 
efficient, graceful, and healthy, and should 
alone be used by the speaker, reader, or singer. 
Hence the emphatic and imperative aphorism 
of the scientific and careful voice trainer, 
“Breathe from the diaphragm,” i.e., let your 
respiration ever be mainly propelled, regulated, 
and sustained by the muscles at the dase of 
the lungs, rather than by those at the side or 
top. The diaphragm becomes, consequently, 
the vocalist’s only natural air-propel.er and 
regulator. It is instinctively so used during 
cheerful and healthy childhood, and would 
continue to be so were children’s vocal 
powers developed and trained naturally. But 
‘mincing twanys” and deteriorating habits are 
formed by the studied affectations of society, 
and the pecuiiarities of provincialisms and 
mother-tongues, which if not checked in time, 
gradually minimise and corrupt the Jull respi- 
ration and voice which Nature originally 
bestows. Hence diaphragmal respiration 
must be carefully studied and practised by all 
who wish to train their lungs and voices for 
the most musical, healthy, and effective style of 
speaking, reading, or singing. 

2. Lxpiration. ‘The expelling of the 
breath from the lungs is also produced, 
regulated, and sustained by the diaphragm, 
together with the general strength of the lungs 
and chest. The whole of respiration, there- 
fore, is caused principally by the alternate 
contraction and expansion, or the downward 





and upward motion of the diaphragm Op- 
erating mechanically as a propeller on the 
lungs as bellows, and capable of producing 
many varying degrees of air or breath force, 
according to the strength of individual consti- 
tution. The air-power degrees of the lungs 
may be normally divided into ¢A#ree, and when 
vibrated or vocalized are called “ piano,” 
“mezzo-forte,” and “forte” voicing. Of course, 
further shades of expression may be produced 
by still lesser and greater degrees calle 
“pianissimo” and “fortissimo.” But the 
practical question is, Which of these three 
normal air-power degrees of the voice should 
be the initiative practice of every beginner ? 
We unhesitatingly submit, “ Begin practice in 
mezzo voice,” 1.é, m a steady, uniform stream 
of breath and voice of medium force through- 
out the entire compass. Such also—when 
once formed and literally gauged—should be 
the life-long normal style ot every vocalist who 
wishes to beautify, enrich, and maintain his 
vocal powers to the utmost. Azain, by bezin- 
ning practice in medium voice, the student will 
be delighted to find he has only one register 
of tones, one quality, timbre, klang, or tone- 
colour, and no “breaks, “jerks, or “joints” 
in his natural voice, but only an énferval 
stroke, viz., the string-like action of the glottis 
heard distinctly as a click in the throat, or 
stroke of the glottis (coup de glottis) for every 
possible “ension degree of the vocal cords. 
Afterwards practise the diatonic scale in 
every key, piano, pianissimo, then forte and 
fortissimo, but each degree must be strictly 
uniform throughout the exercise. Then may be 
added chromatic and enharmonic grace-notes 
and cadenzas (which mean simply adding 
sharps or flats or both to all the notes of the 
diatonic scale), illustrating thereby at once 
the finest niceties of interval, :nd the finest 
touches or strokes of the voice. ‘The trill, or 
more aptly, the vocal warble—the highest and 
most graceful musical embellishment and feat 
—may now be begun to be prepared for by 
intonating correctly all the chords and intervals 
of the diatonic scale, beginning with tHe 
largest interval (the octave) and gradually 
ending with the smallest, according as the 
flexibility of the voice increases. The abse- 
lute “interval stroke” and “spring” in /egalo 
style must here be strictly observed, else all 
practice will be in vain. Then the staccato, 
and portamento voice modes may be added 
with sforzando (>) notes interspersed, And 
lastly the crescendo (———=) and dimuu- 
endo (-===— ), culminating in the GRAND 
SWELL (messa di voce, <==). The 
swell must be the /ast vocal gymnastic at- 
tempted, and certainly not the first. 

[ Zo be continued. 
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Tihe GDuaver, 


March Ist, 1880. 


LTHOUGH we have shaken every reef 

out of our mainsail, and spread an 

avduional spanker in the shape of an extra 

page or two, this month’s Correspondence, 

Queries, and other matter, are “crowded out.” 

We shall endeavour to make up our lee way 
next month, 





Advertisements. 


The charge jor Advertisements is 1s. 6d. for the first 
twenty words, and 6d. for each succeeding ten. 





JO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Write legibly— Write concisely — Write impartially. 
R of Concerts, Notices of Classes. etc., should 
reach us by the 15th of each month. 
The name and address of the Sender must accompany 
all Correspondence. 





The Quaber Composition Classes. 
A new postal class, for beginners, will commence the 
study of Harmony on the Ist of July next. 
All communications to be addressed :— 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 
47, Lismore Road Lonaon, N.W. 





; HE QUAVER is published on the tst of every 

month, Price One Penny, including from four 
to eight pages of music printed e:ther in Letter-note or 
ordinary notation, Post fre» for tweive months,—one 
copy ts. 6d., two copies 2s. Od. 


ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
published in ‘Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
14 Make a joyful noise 
15 Sing anto God 
20 Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
24 Now to him who can uphold us 
31 The earth is the Lord's 
71 Hallelujah ! the Lord reigneth 
saan be the Lord 
75 2 Great and marvellons 
130 God be merciful unto us and bless us 
131 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 
24 Come unto me all ye that labour 
Walk about Zion - - - 
39 | He shall come down like rain - Portogalio. 
§ Blessed are those servants - J. F. S. Bird. 
43. Enter not into judgment - Do. 
60 Butin the lastdays - - - Mason. 
64 ye isthe Lord - - - - American, 
Arise, O Lord, into thy rest - Do. 
69 Awake, awake, put on thy strength - Surgiss. 
77 Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord Cad/cott, 
8 1 will arise and go to my father - Cecil. 
Blessed are the people - - - American. 
86 I was glad when they said untome - Callcott. 
129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Naumana. 
126 {T Lord, we praise thee - . - Mozart. 
3° | The Lord’s prayer - Denman. 


"yams *V ‘a 


- American. 
Bradbury. 


. O praise the Lord - : - - Weldon. 
4°) I will love thee, O Lord - - Hummed., 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Pate:nost +r Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, « Ca, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. On and after January 1st, 1880, only the music pages of 
THE QuvakER will be stereotyped, and, as the letter-press portion will not be reprinted 
copies of the latter cannot be obtained after the month’s edition is sold out. 





FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 


Now ready :— 


Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 99 to 184 ; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 
Copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Composition Classe+s 


47, Lismore Road, London, N.W. 





SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, (assisted 
Miss Hawkins, Professor of Singing, Pianoforte and Harmonium, certificated at Trinity College,) 
visit: St. John’s Wood, Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Cla; ham, Blackheath, Lewisham, 


Norwood, Woodford, Edmonton, etc. 


Mr. ADLry has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonial 


trem London Colleges. 


Address :—Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Cottenham, London, AA. 
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Se aes EE 7 ! 
Sweet ‘tis to sing when hearts are glad, 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. 








F/DUCATIONAL. 
A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing.—By David Colville and George Bentley. 


In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s, 6d., in wrapper, Is. 
THE PUPIL’'S HANDBOOK.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, pub- 


lished separately, In two parts, price 3d. each. 


THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of elementary instruction 
in vocal music, by David Colville. Io this coutse the notes are lettered throughout. Price, in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Is, 6d., in wrapper, Is. 

THE OHORAL GUIDE.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 


separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 


THE JUNIOR COURSE.—A ccurse of elementary practice in vocal music, by David Colville. Arranged 


for treble and alto with ad 4, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 


THE TRANSPOSITION INDRX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of explaining 


the theory of keys, transposition, moduinion, &c. Price 6d. 


PUPIL’S CERTIFICATES of Pru iciency.—All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged. to, use, the 


certificate in their classes as a test and stimalus. Blank certificates, rod, per dozen, post free. 


TWELVE REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT.—A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 
Teachers can obtain copies, at a nominal charge per dozen or hun: red. . 


THE CHORAL PRIMER.—An elementary course. \ 
FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL OOMPOSITION.—Now appearing in Tur Quaver. 


FDUCATIONAL,—FOR pse WITH ANY Mernop. 
OOLVILLE'S ELEMENTARY OOURSE.—Cloth, price 1s. 34. ; wrapper, two parts price 4d..ench. 44 


progressive course of practice, containing upwards of one hundred part-sungs, &c., harmonized to suit the require- 
meuts either of schools or of singing classes, 


OCOLVILLE'’S ELEMENTARY PRAOTIOE.—Cloth, price 1s. 3d. ; wrapper, two- parts price, qd, each. 
A progressive course of practice, containing upwards of eighty part-songs, &c., hatmonized to suit the require- 
ments either of schools or of singing classes. 


ADDITIONAL VERSES, No. 1,—Price one penny, containing the poetry set to music in the ELEMENT- 
ARY PRACTICE, with the additional verses, for the use of the singers or as a book of the words for an audience. 


PENERAL. 


THE QUAVER, with which is published CHorat Harmony.—A monthly Advocate of Popular Musical 
Education, and Exponent of the Letter-note method, price one penny. In addition to the literary matter, intelli- 
gence, &c., each number contains from four to eight pages of part-music, printed either in Letter-note or the 
erdinary notation. 


CHORAL HARMONY,.—In monthly penny numbers, containing from four to eight pages of secular er 
sacred pari-music, printed either in Letter-note or the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 


OHORAL HARMONY IN SHILLING PARTS, l!luminated wrapper, stiffened.—Part I: contains Nos. 8 


to 16; Part II., Nos. 17 to 34; and Part ILI., Nos. 35 to 50. 


CHORAL HARMONY IN VOLUMES,—Voel. [., containing Nos. « to 50, and Vol. IL., containing Nos, 
1 tc 100, bound in cloth, price 4s. each. Vol, IL1, commences with No. 101; Vol. IV., with No. 1265 and 
ol. V., with No, 151. 

PSALM AND HYMN TUNES,—Printed in Letter-note, price one penny. 

THE TREASURY HYMNAL.—Printed in Letter-note. Complete, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in penny 


numbers. Lists o! contents on application, 


THE OHILDREN’S HARMONIST.—Printed in Letter-note. Harmonized for two trebles, with ad &d, 


Complete, bound in cioth, Is. Od. ; or in penny numbers. 


LOOKE’S “ MAOBE18"” MUSIC,—AU the choruses usually performed, vocal score only, price one penity 


—‘*Choral Harmony,” No. 52. 


FOR OHRISTMA3 AND NEW YEAR.—‘“‘ Choral Harmony,” Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 125, 126, 127,428, 
$35, 141, 142, 148, 149, 150, 157, and 102, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row, Edinburgh : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, CO. 
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No. 22. 
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O-pen, ho-nest @-~- ver, faith-less ne ~- ver, Do-ingright by o- thers, as to bro- ther. 
No. 23. 
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LESSON III. The Triad of Do. Semibreves. 


: do M =! D M Do 8 M do 
se ee ee Se oe ee ee 
‘ 7 8 9 10 Il 12 13 14 
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Ear - ly to bed, Ear-ly to rise — man heal-thy and weal - aie’ wise, 


| 
eT oe ae e d @ 


The time-name for a semibreve is—éa a a a 
No. 28. Time Exercise. 
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No. 29. 
were aa ew SES R 
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Toil - ing dai - ly, Singing gai-ly, With a mer-ry, song Glides the time & ~ long. 
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Dark tho’ ra tem-pest, Fierce thet the =“ The d aii a fier - cer the soon-er they're past. 
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Light, joy and glad-ness break forth at last, 


No. 3l. 
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Win - try winds are|loud - ly roar - ing, ing rain i gi ers pour - ing, 
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Winds and waves are - fi Dis - tant thun- ders 
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PUPIL’S NOTES AND REFERENCES. 


‘The symbol placed at the commencement ot each stave is termed a ‘‘clef.” There are several kinds 
of clef, and their use is to determine the name and pitch of the lines and spaces of the stave. At this stage, or 
earlier, the pupil should commit to memory the names of the lines and spaces, for which refer to page 43. _ 
assist the memory to observe that the names of the 5 ices in the treble stave spell the word Face. For fuller 
information refer to Chapter IL, paragraph on “ Clefs. 

Key Signatures. The symbol immediately after the clef in No. 30 is a “‘sharp,” and forms a “ signa- 
ture” (or 6'gn) that the tune is in the key of G, 4.c., the note Gis D9, A list of key-siguatures appears at page 48, 
and the subj-ct is ex»ained in Chapter LI., under the head of “ Transposition.’ 

Interval. ‘The interval (or step) irom any degree of the scale to the next above or below is termed a 
* second ; ’ Ww ihe vext but one, a “third ;” and so on for larger intervals. Thevreiical knowledge of interval, 
together with the practical skill omen ‘o accomplish a leap from any one sound to any other, is of paramount 
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importance to the sight-singer. The intervals in the scale are described in the following table, and the subject is 
more fully explained in Chapter II, 





INTERVALS IN THE SCALE. 





% Mame of Examples in Size in 
“ Interval. the doale. Commas 
Miner Second . * - - - mi-fa, ti-do, 
° - - - re-mil, sol-la, 

Mayor Second o . - do-re, fa-sol, la-ti, 
Minor Third + - +  refa, mi-sol, la-do, ti-re, ~ + -& minor and a major second, 
Major Third . - do-mi, fa-la, sol- -ti, . + two major seconds, 
Perfect Fourth do-fa, re-eol, mi-la, sol-do, Aa ti-mi, - one minor and two major ., 
Pluperfect Fourth or citered - . fa-ti, - - three major ” 
' Imperfect Fifth . - ti-fa, . ‘twe minor and two MAJOT 45 

Perfect Fifth do-sol, rele mi-ti, fa-do, sol-re, la-mi, one minor and three major ,, 
Minor Sixth ° . mi-do, la-fa, ti-sol, + two minor anc three maj a 
Major Sixth + + + o-la, re-ti, fa-re, sol-mi, one minor and four major ,, 
Minor Seventh + sdo, wien, sol-fa, la-sol, ti-la, + two minor and four major ,, 
Major Seventh - - do-ti, mi-fa, + one minor and five major 
Octave - - - - - do-do, re-re, {etc.), 53 + two minor and five major 











Triads, Any two sounds, standing « triad apart, are consonant ; and if another a third higher still is 
added, and the three are sung together, they form a chord termed a “ triad.” The sounds of the chord or triad 
of DO are DO, MI, and soL, Sung in succession these sounds form a kind of backbone to the scale, and are more 


prominent and important than the others. The study of interval commences in Lesson IIL. with the sounds of the 
triad of Do (Chap. 11.) 





LESSON IV. The Triad of Sol. Dotted Minims, 


No. 32. Thoroughly practise No. 26 before commencing this : it is the same exercise in a diffzrent hey. 
Sa FT 8 a re 8 Tt rR 8 ~~) | ee ae om Re Ge 


No. 33. Round for 4 voices. 
8s m oO 8 8 rR eT 8 8 ™ 


List the cur- few soft- ly peal - ing, Shades of 
T D 


night t Slum - ber 
8 F NM 8 


Till the sun, the world a- dorn - ing, Rise in 
D M D 


Sweet- ly, swees- ly slam - 
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A dot after a note Tengthiens the note « half : eeonetrenatin eh. 


The time-name is—/a a a 


is, therefore, equal to d. 
No. 34. Zime Exercise. 


faa ta ta ta te taa fa taaa t2@ ta ta ta ta aa t@ ta 
Pray, count your time with care! Be-ware! And give each uote its va - lue fair! 


No. 35. Round for 4 voices. 
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Flow'rs! flow’rs! beau-ti- ful flow’rs, 
o R D: 
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Spang-ling the cada, the wonlad ad bw 


Flow’rs! flow's! beau-ti- fal flow’s!I love you in sun-shine,I love you in show'rs, 
No. 36. woo” s 
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grance from the grove, 


are blithe and gay, 
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tel- ling Hap- py | tales 
vai-ly gai - ly {humming—All the 
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soft - ly tel ling Hap- py tales of love, 


gai - ly hum : ming— the world is May. 
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ie yes the pulse with rap - ture beat, May makes the heart with rap - ture thrill, 
Da cafe a fins 
6 eS ee == SS ——— 


. Each mai - den hastes ‘ed love 


to meet, With joy his heart to 
The numerals which opesy st the commencement of a tune form a ‘‘time signarure: ” amelie 
that each measure contajns the val 


ue of three fourths-of-a-semibreve (or three crotchets) ; /our-/our, in like manser, 
denotes fang crotqhets, {-hep. IL.) Fine (pronounced /eenay) signifies the end ; Da 
commencement ; 


means repeat from from the 
capo al fine ditects to repeat from the beg.nning and leave off at + 





























LESSON: V, The Triad of Fa. Dotted Minims, 
Thoroughly practise No. 26 b-/ore commencing this ; it is the same exercise in @ different hey. 
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No. 111.] CHORAL HARMONY.  — _ {One Penny.’ 
Elementary Songs and Rounds, 


Practice’ in Triplets’ aid Compound Time: 


‘ * Ra... * ? 

When the beats are invariably divided into halves, quarters, or eighths, the time is-said.to be simpis, bat 
if the division is into thirds of a beat, the t me is compound. Of compound time, there are the same varieties as “4 
simple—viz, two-pulse, three-pulse,. and. four-pulse. The accented beats are precisely the same as in the a 
corresponding simple time, but when a beat is divided the subordinate accent falls upon the first-thind iu.each beat, r 
the other two having no accent: in fact, when the beats are divided equally into thirds, the subordinate accent is ' 
similar to that of an ordinary simple three-pulse measure with beats undivided. , If the beats are subdivided, the 
<iivision is into halves-of-thirds, with a subordinate action upon the first of each half-third. 


Musical natation.does not possess a note specially devised in order to represent the third of a beat, but one.of i} 
the symbols already studied (usually the quaver) is employed for this purpose,.certain precautions being taken to ‘ 
distinguish the third-beat note from that of the half-leat. . Ifthe music is in simple time, and the composer wishes to j 
employ thirds temporarily, he expresses the fact as in No. 38—vyiz., by dividing the beat into-the required number : 
of notes, and distinguishing the group by means of a curve and the figure 3, signifying that this-particular beat is to u 
be divided into thirds instead of halves, and the group is termed a fripiet: the beat may be divided equally or « 
unequally—equally into three notes, one third of a beat each (as in No. 38 4); or unequally into two notes, one.or h 
other of which occupies two thirds of a beat,{as in No. 38 ¢ and d@). On the other hand, if the division, when it 
occurs, is inyariably into thirds of a beat, the composer omits the curve and the figure 3, but employs a time 
signature which custom,has specially reserved for the purpose of expressing compound time. No. 39 shows pre- 
cisely the same rhythms as No. 38, but written as compound time, and carrying the appropriate time-signature. 
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No. 38. a b c ad .. , i } 
. — Se i 
Thirds of a beat, as writes 4g) | 9 -@ 0-0 —_ | 9 —_o—o HI 
in Simple Times. 3 : 3 : 
” . ‘ ——_— “~— ——— iy : 
Time names for either exercise :— ta ta la-te-ti ta fa-e-ti ha fa -t4@-i fa 


~ Zavte-ti is pronounced tah-tay-tee. 


No. 39. : 
Thirds of a beat, as written = eee a | a 


g-—H » = > | re - 
in Compound Tims. \~g*s— = |-o o-oo + | —o —o = }- 


Ail sighatures for compound time state the sumber of third; beats containe’ in each measure:.thus the time- 
signature of .No. 39 is ‘‘six-eight,” because the mea-ure contain six quavers, ani, as three quayers go ta.a beat, 
a whole beat 1s necessarily expressed by means of a dot/ed cro'ciiet. If the rate of movement is very slow, com. , 
pound time may, of course, be counted a quaver to a beat. Nos. 43, 44, and 45 exemplify the three varicties of 
compound time ; the correspondiag simple times are shown in Nos. 40, 41, and 42. 


No. 40, No. 41. No. 42.” 
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ComPpounD. 


No. 46. Round for 4 voices. 
ta la-te- ti ---—- ‘a ta 
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No. 47. Round for 2 voices. 


Day-light is sleep-ing, Flow-ersare weep- ing Soft pear-ly dew-drops, Nighttoa - dorn: 
fa-t-ti ta ta ta-te-ti @ ta (ta-t-ti ta ta ta-t-u t2 «@ 
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Lea a eR em a 


Dim starsare peep-ing Vi-gilthey’re keep-ing Till the glad sun- beams wa-ken the morn. 
No. 48. Round for 3 voices. 
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can't you stay? rll come ba : 
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don't de - lay! Day's ray hans & - way. 


The pupil should write out Nos. 46, 47 and 48, in the corresponding simple Times (viz., two-four, three-four 
and four-four, grouping the third-beat notes as “ripiets. ‘The following examples employ the rhythm éa-e-f:, 


NO. 49. Round for 3 voices. 



































Roor. 


ta ta a= te» bi -t-ti M@-t-ti ta 
E - cho, An-swer ye, while wo ane a: ling now, 


- @- 


- cho, An-swer ye from the moun - taius brow, 


E- cho, An - swer ye high or low, 
No. 50. Canon for 3 voices. Dr. Hayes. 
F ; 
— T—T-T 
la-t-ti ta a-“-t ta fa-te-ti ta-t-ti |ta-e- ti 
Come, come a- way, jcome,comea-way, | This is a ve-ry fine | sum-mer's day, 
F 


Come, comea-way, | come, come a-way, Thisis a ve~-ry fine 
ee er ee 
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‘Oome, come a-way, come, come a-way, 





fa-e¢-t ta fla-e- ti la la-t-t ta 
Oome, comes - way, come a- way, |Oome, come a-way, 


sum - mer’s day, come & - way, come, come a - way. 


This is a ve-ry fine sum- mers dey, Uome,comea-way, come  4&- way, 


No. 51. Round for 4 voices. JAcKsON. 


ta fa-t:- ti ta+-e-ti ta ta fa-t-ti tave-h ta 
Give un - to ev - ‘ty one Give them their ut- most due: 
D 


-D- a sera 
+ 4 

ta la-t-h fa ta fla-t-ti fa-e- ta 

In all thine ac - tions Aye be just and true, 


Ea 
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No. 52. Round for 3 voices. 


$a-¢- ti fa-¢e-t -¢- i fla-e-+ti fa-@- la-¢e-te fla+e¢-+h 


i fa tt : ta 
The bell doth toll, Its e - choes roll, I know its sound full well. 
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—s- F-— iF 


SA+t- i la-¢-+h fla- te- ti la-e-ti ta-t@-ti ta-e-ti la-¢- ti ta 


I love its ringing, It calls to singing, With bim, bome, bim, bome, bell. ° 


ta sa ta sa / a 
Bim, bome, bim, bome, bell, 
Six-four time (of which No. 53 is an example) is the old way of writing two-pulse compound time, for which 
purpose six-eight time is now generally adopted. Six-four time has two beats in a measure, each worth a dotied 
minim ; in slow movements, six beats in a measure. The accentuation is the same as in six-eight time. 


No. 53. TAUBERT. 


0 - cean and rill, val- ley and bill Spar-kle and smile 
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Spar- kle, they “spar- kle and 
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smile as light, dart - eth: Now comes the ‘sun, comes the sua 
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_ Clouds &- way his ray, ,|Dark-ness de’ 
= ———— orap p> vat enfomeeg 
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Clouds ‘fly a - way, fly a- way at his ray, Dark-ness de- part- eth. 


No. 54. Round for 3 voices. FERRARL 
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( “ae ue a ee ee = aga ta 
The night al its glo-ries is Cie - ing, Swell bigh ev’ -ry heart in -to song, Hark, 
4G fa-t-h Ma-k-t fa fa-e-ti fa-t-ti fa-te-t ta Sa-t- ti 
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New beau-ties rise @ - ver hile us, In li- mit-less free-dom we roam, Then 
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fa-e-ti la+-te-& ta-t#-+-ti ta Sa-t- tt 


@ Pro - wood, A song‘of the greenwood our home, . The 








hark how the e-choes ars ring - ing, The giads8of the fo- rest’ a- long. 
Ma-@- tt ta-t- ti fa-¢- ti  'fa-te-t fa-t-t ta 


A song of the yreeawood our home. 


--ti ta-te-ti ; 
song of the greenwood our home. 
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No. 55. BRAD BURY. 


mu- aio of - tenjgreet me, As I | join the bu- sy 


ta fa-te- ti lta ta fae | ta +e te tae 
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to 


* fa-te- li 
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throng, But there's | no - half so |plea - sant As the 
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e+ ti ta fa 





la a la-te- ti ta fa 7 


fear of] ill, No fear of 
la-¢-+- ti | fa a-et law e+ ti 





_ Bab - bath] song; My Sab - bath 


la-t¢-t | ta a@-¢-& la-¢-ti 


song, my Bab- bath song} I j|love to sing my Sab- bath song. 


ta @-¢- ia-e-n | ta a ta ta-¢- tl ta-P. ti tae - | ta a 
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Caste Hite’s glad Moments. 
The tréble and alto may be sung as a duct. 


Words by Meled 
ALExR BOSWELL. ‘ Naaeu”” 
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Taste _life’s 
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blind- ly fol - lows | grief and oare, He | secks thorns nd |finds his share, 


vio - lets to the i : shed thie blos - 
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| 
-o- |-o° 


The words sung to the first 8 measures are the same ia each verse: the following are sung to the succeeding portion. 


When tim’rous nature veils her form, She dries his tears, she strews his way, 
And rolling thunder spreads alarm, E’en to the grave with flowerets gay, 
Then O ! how sweet, when lull’d the storm, Turns night to morn, and morn to day, 
The sun smiles forth at even. (Taste life’s, &c.) And pleasure still increases. (Taste life’s, &c.) 
And when life’s path grows dark and strait, Of life she is the fairest band, 
And pressing ills on ills await, oins brothers truly hand in hand ; 
Then friendship, sorrow to abate, us onward to a better land, 
The helping hand will offer. (Taste life’s, &c.) Man journeys light and cheerly. (Taste life’s, &c. 


























Oome, | fol - low, fol - low | me, 
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trip - ping, trip - ping 
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Hand in hand we'll | dance a - round, 


For this place is 


No. 58. Round for 3 voices. 
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fa-t@-ti tarto tt la-e-ti ta-e- 
While with the tide we gen - tly float, And chant to p aa sea’s mel - low note, 


ee he eer 
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a-long - 
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- our bon 


87 
Words by SHAKSPEARE. 
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fai - ry elves that | be, Light 


- low Mab your | queen: 


Hand in 
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ny, 





a aes 


dance a- round, 
a abe 


a-¢-ti ta-t ta 


fla-te- ti t a 


bon - ny boat. 
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No. 59, Round for 4 voices. 
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Hw hall I count is six - eight time, 
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Ought I to count it by si% 





one, two, 
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don’t you see you must 


we vs 
one, two. 
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"twixt i ‘ihe cup and lip! 
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worth pe 
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